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CLUB NOTICES 


Tonight’s meeting ... 
Ed McNabb will speak on ‘Nightlife in the Dandenongs 
and Otways’. 


Specialising in the study of nocturnal predators, Ed is 
well known as an environmental consultant and lecturer, 
with a legendary enthusiasm and knowledge of 

| nocturnal fauna. He has developed a wide range of 
skills in the study of natural history since his 
involvement in the Westernport Catchment Study of the 
late 1970s and early 1980s. His current work at ARI 
involves leading teams of field biologists to study owls 
throughout Victoria, conducting playback surveys 
(completed at over 2000 sites) often in remote country 
and using the results to help predict distribution and 
select areas of forest for special protection. 


Ed's studies of the fauna in the Dandenong Ranges led 
him to pioneer the technique by which predator calls are 
used to elicit responses from predator and prey species, 
allowing the detection of a wide range of faunal species 
without trapping or spotlighting. He frequently lectures 
to biology and geography students about his studies 
and innovative approaches to nocturnal fauna, and has 
conducted interpretative programs in Victoria's parks 
over many years. His sound recordings and 
photographs illustrate the many lectures and talks he 
gives, and are widely used by other biologists in the 
identification and assessment of nocturnal fauna. Ed 
has twenty years experience in banding birds, 
especially Powerful Owls, and has successfully 
undertaken the unique rehabilitation of an orphaned 
Powerful Owl. In 1996, Ed published a major paper on 
his long-term studies of the biology of the Powerful Owl 
in southern Victoria (Australian Bird Watcher, 16, 267- 
| 295). He has skills in radio-tracking and has recently 
conducted novel research on movements of Masked 
Owls in western Victoria. : 

Ed holds a Graduate Certificate in Applied Science 
(Ornithology). 


In 1998, the three man team consisting of Richard Loyn, 


Rolf Willig and Ed McNabb received the inaugural 
DNRE David Ashton Award for Biodiversity Research 
for their work on modelling the habitat of Sooty and 
Powerful Owls in Victorian forests. 


Next month... 

is a 'Members' Night' and our Xmas break-up. 

As mentioned by our president in her report, please 
bring a plate to share for supper. ; 


"Pm 


~ We welcome new members 

3k Donna Groves (from Surf Coast Shire) 

M lan Stacey 

d June Rowntree 

* 

*k to the Club and wish them a long and happy 

8k 

3k association. 
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Club Excursion 
Moorabool River/Dolly’s Creek 
Sunday 16th November 2003 


Leaders: Barry Lingham (52554291) and Lindsay Nelson 
8.45 am: Meet at Clairvaux, sign attendance book and 
organise transport. 

9.00 am: (prompt) departure. 

Lindsay and Lynne Nelson have lived at their property 
‘Windamere’ since 1962. 

The property has a frontage to the Moorabool River, and 
Lindsay has planted trees extensively over the past 40 
years. The result has been a habitat that hosts over 50 
species of birds including nesting Wedge-tailed Eagles, 


| | plus a wide variety of flora and fauna. We will explore the 


river frontages and the adjoining undulating paddocks. The 
GFNC has visited Windamere several times in the past 
and we appreciate the chance to discover the wonders of 
this site once again. Lindsay has offered to transport those 
less ‘fleet-of-foot’ from the farmhouse to the river in his 
4WD); others can enjoy an interesting walk. 


Bring gumboots and your own lunch. Depart mid- 
afternoon. We may get a chance to explore the Mooreep 
Bushland near Dolly's Creek if time allows. 


Australian Naturalists’ Network 
2004 Get-together 


Eddie and Joy Dell have sent the following information on 
the Pre & Post Tours. At present they have received 26 
expressions of interest for both tours which will be: 

e  Pre-tour - Wednesday 22 September to Saturday 
25 September. This will be a bus tour to the sand 
plain country to the north of Perth covering the Jurien, 
Eneabba, Mount Lesueur and Coal Seam Reserve 
areas and will include a visit to the Pinnacles Desert 
and Lake Thetus. 

Post tour — Tuesday 5 October to Friday 8 October. 
The post tour will take in Dryandra, Stirling Ranges 

National Park, and will return via Walpole to take in the 
treetop walk. 

Wild flowers have been magnificent this season and they 


| | hope that a splendid display will prevail for next year. 


Both the Pre and Post Tours will be fully catered in regard 
to transport food and accommodation. It may be possible 
for a limited number of fully self-contained tag-alongs to 
participate in all three programs but from our experience in 
Tasmania tag-alongs do not work all that well unless 
participants have UHF radios. More information in this 
regard will be provided in our next mail out of final details. 
We are about to do a trial run for the Pre & Post Tours and 
make the accommodation arrangements so will be setting 
the ceiling numbers. 

Having e-mail addresses would make our job of organising 
the Get-together much easier. 


Picture on the front cover—by Claire Greenwell 
Leaf-curl Spider Phonognatha graffei 
1 Taken last March... 
"You won't find one this time of the year,’ said Frank Scheelings! 
The editor would appreciate photographs of birds & other natural history. 
subjects—especially local— suitable for the cover of this magazine. 


—_ 
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hs President's Corner is 
» .. November 2003 A 
V .Diana Primrose vi 
W S 
Y Not much for me to report this month — most things being covered elsewhere in this issue. /N 
W ^ 
v Our thanks to those members who did offer suggestions for our 2004/05 Activities Program. re 


{w The draft program is well on the way. Do remember that the Committee is happy to receive suggestions for 
(m campouts and excursions at any time. They will go on file for consideration for the future program. m 
! | 

Y For members interested to see the ‘finished product’ of Club submissions, these are to be displayed on the S 
V notice board at General Meetings. Committee minutes, including Treasurer's Report and Correspondence, are AN 
\ available on the front table at General meetings for member perusal. Please feel free to look at these to see 
y what issues are in progress. i 


Y Last month | advised that John Bottomley had agreed to be our Club representative on (what should have read  /^ 
Y as) the 'Geelong Regional Wetlands Project Steering Committee' — part of the name was lost in transit! ^N 
V : 
v Our next General Meeting (December) is the last for the year, and as is our usual practice we will conclude the i 
fi meeting, and the year, with a ‘Christmas supper’. There is probably a notice elsewhere reminding us to ‘bring a 
i plate’ but I will add this note as well, and look forward to seeing you all there (with a little offering to share)! 1 
i [ AN 
V S 
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Join in the fun and celebrations on 


Sunday 16" November - 


Rock Pool Rambles 
Get up close and personal with the fascinating creatures ‘Living on the Edge’ of our marine sanctuary. 


Meet at The Bluff car park 28W 10.00 am-11.30 am 
Book Early !!! Gold coin donation 


Launch of the ‘Living on the Edge’ cD Rom and Website 


2.00 pm at the Lobster Pot Interpretation Centre Jetty Road, Barwon Heads 


Living on the Edge is an innovative joint project between the Barwon Heads Community Group, Friends of the Bluff 
and Parks Victoria. Created by local volunteers, packed with images, video clips and information on the Barwon 
P Bluff Marine Sanctuary. 


For more details and bookings contact: Friends of the Bluff President: Jon Duthie — Ph. 5254 2626 


Out and About 
...Valda Dedman 


I'm full of questions this month and 
I don't know all the answers. 
Discussion and explanations 
welcome. 


How do mistletoes manage? 
Some mistletoes are host specific, 
some can exist on a variety of host 
plants. The Creeping Mistletoe 
Muellerina eucalyptoides does not 
only occur on eucalypts (in spite of 
its scientific name). It is endemic to 
Australia, is regarded as primitive 
and relictual, but more and more 
frequently it is being found on 
introduced trees. If you're driving 


. along the ‘river’ section of 


Barrabool Road, you may have 
noticed strange dark-green 
mistletoe growths among newly- 
emerging pale leaves on a pinoak 
and an elm. Creeping Mistletoe 
has been found on a prunus tree in 
a nature strip in Belmont and the 
other day | saw a plant on an elm 
in bud beside Barwon Heads 
Road. Keep a lookout for more 
occurrences on exotics. 


Mistletoes use the vascular system . 


of their host as a route to water 
and dissolved minerals from the 
soil and the Creeping Mistletoe, 
which has several attachment 
points to its host, may be more 
able to adapt to using ‘foreign 
invaders' than Amyema species, 
which generally use only one plant 
genus. A mistletoe must be 
compatible both physically and 
biochemically with its host but may 
not utilise all the same nutrients. 
Leaves from host and mistletoe 
may contain different minerals. 


In Queensland, just north of 
Bundaberg, we were intrigued to 
see mistletoes growing on 
mangroves. This means that the 
water they draw up is extremely 
salty. How do they cope with the 
extra unwanted salt? Their 
mangrove host expels salt through 
pores in its leaves and gets extra 
oxygen through stilt or prop roots 
or special pneumatophores poking 
up through the mud. A mistletoe of 
course has no roots of its own. 
Mineral nutrition for mistletoes 
appears to be 'take what you get 
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and use what you want and put up 
with or get rid of what you don't 
need’. 


We found two mistletoes on 
mangroves. One, Lysiana 
maritima, which is endemic to 
Queensland, also occurred on 
casuarinas which grew in soil just 
above the tide line. The plants 
growing on mangroves had much 
more fleshy leaves than those a 
few metres away on casuarinas, 
which meant that more water had 
been retained in the leaf tissue to 
dilute otherwise harmful trace 
elements. Another species, 
Amyema mackayense subsp. 
mackayense grew only on the 
mangroves. It can excrete salt 
through pores and also gets rid of 
unwanted minerals by frequently 
shedding leaves. The plants have 
round, extremely thick and 
succulent leaves, which break off 
easily. We noticed many of the 
round leaves washed up on the 
sand. 


Question: Why are there no 
mistletoes in Tasmania? 

Trees out of place in the forest. 
We were lucky to have a special 
introduction to the Mudlo Gap 
Conservation Park near Kilkivan in 
Queensland, where there is a 
remnant of dry rainforest. That 
sounds like a contradiction in terms 
and the forest did indeed contain 
some unusual species. There were 
White Booyongs Argyrodendron 
trifoliolatum, and Crows Ash 
Flindersia australis, King Orchids 
Dendrobium speciosum and Native 
Ginger Alpinia caerula, giant Palm 
Lilies Cordyline petiolaris, 
strangling figs and buttresssed figs 
and huge lianas thicker than a 
man’s arm. Growing alongside 
these rainforest species were two 
giants that really didn’t seem to 
belong—Queensland Blue Gums 
Eucalyptus tereticornis that more 
often grows on alluvial flats 
adjacent to watercourses, and 
heavenward-reaching melaleucas 
Melaleuca bracteata, the River or 
Black Tea Tree. What were they 
doing there? They are believed to 
be very old. One theory is that they 
are left over from a drier period 
and survived bush fires, and the 
rainforest evolved around them. 


November 2003 


Mosses and ground ferns are rare 
in this forest and there are no tree 
ferns. 


The attractions of dry rainforest 
have often been overlooked, but 
you can find a whole host of 
fascinating plants, such as the 
poisonous Cunjevoi with rose- 
scented flowers and the edible 
Peanut Tree Sterculia quadrifida. 
Sterculius was the Roman god of 
manure heaps but the flowers of 
this tree are lemon scented and its 
blue-black seeds taste a bit like 
peanuts when roasted. 


AE 


Why do birds call like that? 
Magpies that sing by moonlight do 
not have the same call as by day. 
It is shorter, more repetitive and 
monotonous and continues for long 
periods without a break. 

At 3.00 am it is not the sound to 
endear the birds to a human trying 
to get back to sleep before the 
dawn chorus, especially in the last 
weeks before daylight saving, 
when you are woken earlier and 
earlier. What are the magpies 
trying to ‘say’? How many other 
birds are awake? Or are the poor 
magpies merely responding to an 
automatic response to the light? 


It is known that the dawn chorus is 
triggered by light intensity, and 
starts earlier on a fine morning, 
that it is modified by the breeding 
cycle, being earlier when courtship 
at its height and that there is 
different order in which birds start 
to sing, but | have not read of any 
satisfactory explanation as to why 
birds sing at all at daybreak. It may 
be that sounds carry further in the 
still air of early morning, and 
maybe males are singing to attract 
females from a greater distance 
than later in the day. Or is it that 
communal ‘beating the bounds’ is 
an efficient way of advertising 
territories? Does the volume of the 
dawn chorus where you live vary 
throughout the year? Does it 
always sound better when you are 
camping in the bush? 


And why were the ravens caaing 
for two hours each morning way 
back in September when the 
weather was foul and gale-force 
winds were blowing? They would 
fly around the tall eucalypts 
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opposite our house, seldom 
settling and continually ‘talk’ to 
each other. A dozen black birds 
socialising? 


What were the seeds doing on 
the log in the middle of the 
stream? 

What creature had left little piles at 
the Stokes River in south-west 
Victoria? They were too loosely 
constructed for scats. Shiny, black, 
surrounded by red-brown frass, 
they looked like heaps of wattle 
seeds. We collected some and | 
planted them, giving half the hot 
water treatment recommended for 
germination of acacia seeds. Now 
several of the treated ones have 
come up and | think they are 
indeed wattle plants, species as 
yet unknown. But that still does not 
answer the question of the little 
piles. What would collect them? It 
was a remote, trackless area, so 
children at play were ruled out. 
What would chew seed pods and 
leave the rich seeds? If the seeds 
were part of scats, why had they 
not been digested? 


What is this fiercesome dragon? " 


Answer next month. 


&» 
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Plant Group Report 
...Dick Southcombe 


Our October meeting was most 
interesting; we had such a lively 
discussion on plant specimens, 
lichens and botanical queries 
which a member brought to the 
workshop that only a few of the 
Brisbane Ranges plants seen 
flowering during our September 
club excursion (see list on page 6 
of October Geelong Naturalist) 
were studied. This is a typical 
spring dilemma which will probably 
occur on 11 November when 
grassland plants and Bunyip State 
Park plants are scheduled. 

Bring appropriate references. 


September was 
‘Biodiversity Month’ 
„Dick Southcombe 


Although the attendance of fifteen 
enthusiastic club members—with 
microscope, binoculars, photos 
and books at the ready—exceeded 
the number of visitors at our 
Biodiversity Open Day at Seaview 
Park on Saturday 27th, their 
presence was greatly appreciated 
and made the occasion well worth 
while. The weed pullers deserve a 
special thanks. 


Visitors from Lovely Banks and St 
Albans Park, a family from Belmont 
and Elaine Carbines (MLC 
Geelong), together with some 
more of our own members are now 
familiar with the natural 
biodiversity—and the weeds—of 
the Belmont escarpment. Noel 
Schleiger’s explanation of local 
geology was appreciated by 
visitors and members as they 
huddled together against a cold 
south-westerly wind. 


Visitors learnt of the Open Day 
when reading Trevor Pescott’s 
feature article in Saturday Geelong 
Advertiser or in Belmont Primary 
School's newsletter; two very 
different but valuable forms of 
communicating natural history. 


The notices placed in Belmont 
shop windows—where permitted— 


didn’t result in visitors, but 
hopefully the notices informed 
shop-keepers and shoppers of 
significant biological diversity 
existing in urban Geelong which 
very few people are aware of. 


Working Bees! 

When: From 9.00 am Friday 7th 
and Saturday 8th November. 
Where: Belmont Escarpment, 
Seaview Park. Eastview Parade 
carpark. 

What for? Pull weeds, plant 
tubestock, spray Blackberry, cut 
and paint Boxthorn, cart rubbish, 
provide sustenance, encourage 
toil. 

Why me? Your time and toil will 
be appreciated by the diversity and 
all who attend. 


Please bring all that is necessary 
to carry out What for; if 
convenient, a wheelbarrow will be 
useful to cart rubbish and transfer 
exhausted toilers back to their 
cars. 


Future Working Bee 

When the Kangaroo Grass is ready 
to harvest—from mid-December— 
Polly Cutcliffe would appreciate 
some help with cutting and 
collecting. Please advise Polly on 
5244 0182 if you can assist with 
the harvest and Polly will advise 
you when. 

Enquiries Dick Southcombe 

5243 3916 


&» 


Biodiversity Group 
...Claire Greenwell 


Our group took great interest in 
Frank's tick found on a Stumpy-tail 
Skink and the reason for collecting 
it and others from lizards' ears. 


He gave the others to a pathologist 
at Geelong Hospital who is 
researching recombinant parasites 
transmitted to humans by tick 
bites. 


Join us on an excursion to 
Inverleigh to collect specimens for 
our next workshop. 

Meet at Fyansford Hotel carpark 
on Sunday, November 23. 


&» 
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This Month 
... Joe Hubbard 


“You're wanted on the phone.’ 
Val was standing in the doorway of 
the bathroom. Seconds before her 
entrance the bag had come loose 
on the sander, covering me in fine 
dust. Not feeling quite on top of 
the situation, | shook myself free of 
attachments and went to answer 
complete with earplugs. You can 
imagine the rest! 

It was Winston Huggins to tell of 
the bounteous flowering of yellow 
Snake Orchids (Golden Moths) at 
the Rokewood Cemetery. What a 
sight it must have been! 

And all this goes to show, 
whatever the circumstances, I’m 
delighted to get feedback. 


Robin the Hood 

Newstead 

Just by chance we found it. We 
had spent most of the last hour 
walking among the White-browed 
Woodswallows. There must have 
been hundreds in this area of bush 
in the Muckleford Forest. Some 
were feeding fledglings—a few still 
attending nestlings. 

Indeed we found a stick nest, in 
the classic position, behind a large 
piece of bark on a tree trunk. We 
kept looking for Masked 
Woodswallows among the mob but 
found two only. 


Just about time to return but we 
decided to investigate some 
ancient mine workings a few 
minutes on. 


Just about there, being a creature 
of habit, | scanned through the 
open woodland to the farmland 
beyond. Among the 
Woodswallows there seemed to be 
a different bird feeding from the 
fence line. From Cameron 
‘There’s a female Robin of some 
sort.’ From me ‘I can see the male 
and it’s Hooded!’ 


We had found the Robin that had 
led us to this area on successive 
fruitless excursions.* 


Just by chance—if we hadn't 
decided to look at the mine... 


*Fruitless, now that's a bit of a 
misnomer. Here we have seen 
Swift Parrots, a Crested Bellbird, 


Diamond Firetails, etc. | just got 


carried away with excitement! 


Where it all ends 

Western Treatment Plant 

"Look, they're different. They look 
like hens!’ With car stopped, | 
fumble for the binoculars and had 
just time to grab a look before they 
disappeared into shrubbery. 
Black-tailed Native Hens. 


Soon we came upon a Pelican on 
the track and spooked by us, it 
laboured into flight and for good 
reason. It had its foot caught in a 
large black plastic spool—one 
used for power cable. 


Thinking it would land close by, we 
rehearsed how we were going to 
catch and free it. ‘You hold the 


` beak and...’ 


Unfortunately for the encumbered 
bird we were unable to locate it— 
which was a shame. 


A charming sight on the river bank, 
a bank cascading with the pink of 
Noonflower, was two resting 
Spoonbills, side by side, one- 


. Yellow-billed and the other a 


plumed Royal. Nearby was a 
Great Egret, head tucked in, 
contemplating the passing scene. 
Singing to the marsh from the top 
of a shrub was a Cisticola in its full 
breeding outfit—lovely golden 
head and neck. 


Whiskered Terns had to be one of 
the day’s most conspicuous 
species with their black bellies 
denoting breeding. 


This place is world famous for 
numbers and species of 
waterbird—today was no 
exception. 


Enraptured with a raptor 

You Yangs 

‘Just look at those talons and that 
great hooked beak!’ 


| was astonished at how close we 
were to the Wedge-tailed Eagle. 
Driving to Cressy Gully Road in the 
freshness of morning, we had 
come to an abrupt halt at the sight 
of the raptor perched in a low tree 


right next to the road. It was at 
ease with the car and the camera 
that appeared out of the window. 


The walk into Barros Pit was a 
delight with plenty of birds to see in 
spite of the crackling dryness of 
the bush. 


Early on we put up a small flock of 
Zebra Finches, two Varied Sittellas 
and a Crested Shrike-tit. 


At this time of the year, these hills 
can be filled with the lovely song of 
Rufous Whistlers and if you're in 
luck that of the Golden Whistler. 


There are always a few waterbirds 
on the wetland here. A surprise 
was a Nankeen Night Heron, which | 
flew out of a tree near the Pit. 


Its chirring call told us of its 
presence. A Restless Flycatcher— 
could be better known as a 
Scissors Grinder—was using the 
reeds in the water as a perching 
place. 


Attending a summit 

Derrinallum 

No sooner started than stopped. 
Craig Morley had produced a 
Spotted Harrier. This most 
attractive raptor gave us good 
viewing as it patrolled low over the 
fields. Then on to Derrinallum and 
a climb to the summit of Mt 
Elephant, an extinct volcana that 
had been abused by farming and 
quarrying activities. The climb was 
strenuous but the views over the 
Western Plains was well worth the 
effort. 


Growing on the very top rim were a 
few tiny Bluebells, probably 
Annual. These lovely little flowers 
have toughed it out through fire 
and abuse by man, beast and 
weather. 


Up here, one was with the birds. 
We counted six Brown Falcons 
and a pair of Peregrine. These 
raptors seemed to delight in 
playing on the up drafting wind. 


This is yours 

Jerringot 

Late afternoon working-bee to tidy 
up a bit. Arrived early to get in a 
bit of birdwatching and to try out 
the new binoculars. 
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The wetland looked healthy— 
plenty of water—Hardhead ducks, 
good to see these, and a good 
selection of other wetland birds. 


Got to read the new interpretative 
signs—and heard the call of the 
Spotted Marsh Frog—just as the 
sign indicated [like two stones 
being clunked together]. 


Found a freshly sloughed snake 
skin—realistic enough to spook 
me—and a timely reminder of the 
other, often unnoticed wetland 
creatures. 


Deeper water meant long-legged 
wading birds—White-faced 
Herons, White-necked Heron and 
a Great Egret. 


After Christmas when the wetland 
dries out and mudflats appear, the 
smaller wetland birds will have 
their day. 


Life in the concrete jungle 
Geelong West 

Walking across the carpark | heard 
the Purple-crowned Lorikeets. | 
soon found them in a flowering 
gum in the backyard next to the 
chemist. This tree was an island in 
a sea of concrete—and giving 
succor and shelter to more than 
the Lorikeets. Of course, the Red 
Wattle-birds were there— 
aggressive as ever—and in the 
topmost branches Magpies had 
constructed their stick nest. 


On Pakington Street and the Town 
Hall area with more lronbarks in 
flower, this time in the car park, as 
expected there were more 
Lorikeets. Right at the front door 
of the sprawling liquor store a tree 
provided a home for a family of 
Little Ravens. 


And just as well | was star-gazing. 
Overhead was a huge echelon of 
Ibis—the wide end of the V had to 
extend over two or three blocks— 
low, flying westwards from the 
Bay—a spectacular sight! 


From the backyard 

Newtown 

Two White-browed Scrubwrens in 
the back garden, scurrying along 
the fence rails like mice. These 
are regular visitors. 


kkk 
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Scrubwrens bathing in birdbath 
Early morning. Heard the 
Scrubwrens in the back corner 
shrubbery. Three of them—now 
that’s a surprise! | stood quietly 
while one scolded me. Another 
came quite close to examine me— 
a fledgling! Perhaps we had a nest 
after all! More head counting—one 
adult and two fledglings. 


Another early roll call. Four 
Scrubwrens this time! 

Cicadas. Hot evening—almost a 
full moon. Magpie on TV aerial— 
moonlit. Cicada calls belting 
against the ears. 

Seeing a Caper White Butterfly on 
Mt Elephant reminded me that I've 
been seeing more over the last few 
weeks—from the Goldfields to the 
city backyard. 

Rain, glorious rain. It came with 
the calls of the Song Thrush and a 
short burst from the garden frog. 


As the flock of Woodswallows 
turned into the wind, their wings 
caught the low afternoon sun, 
flashing white. As they wheeled 
and hovered, this illumination 


' continued, until the flock, as one, 


swooped down into the relative 
shelter of the river valley. 


To get you going... 

Have a wonderful day-trip full of 
variety. Hamilton Highway to 
Derrinallum. Good access to 
Mount Elephant. On return 
journey, travel via Rokewood and 
those orchids in its cemetery 
precinct. 


If you want more, travel on to 
Enfield, right into Grubbed Road 
(sharp eyes could find interesting 
bush flowers), right into Shelford- 
Mt Mercer Road (more grassland 
flowers on the roadsides). 

Take care on the Grubbed Road 
section. Vicroads 75-76. 


Cheers! 


<p 


Burdekin Ducks 


at Forrest, Victoria 
. John James 


It was an unlikely day to see a new 
bird. The September morning was 
bleak and not promising. Brendon 
Stahl and | were helping Trevor 
Pescott with the Quarterly Bird 
Count on the Upper Barwon. 
Things improved markedly when 
we saw an Emu-wren at the first 
site. A brave little soul to be 
abroad on such a day. We had 
recorded them there before, but 
still it lifted our spirits — wonderful 
really! 


But it was the third site which 
revealed an unlikely find. A pair of 
Burdekin Duck (Radjah Shelduck) 
grazing in a paddock not far from 
the Forrest Football Ground. 
Trevor had seen them before, near 
Bellbrae. But they were a new 
species for Brendon and I. 
Apparently they rarely venture far 
south of the Burdekin River in 
northern Queensland. 


We had good looks at them from 
about 100 metres. By this time | 
was a good deal warmer (or my 
morale higher) and | would have  . 
happily gone on to the fourth site, 
but | had to go home early. | was 
reluctant to do this, for as every 
one knows, that is precisely when 
someone invariably sees 
something new, and you kick 
yourself, for not being present. 


As it turned out, a spectacular view 
awaited me in the paddock near 
our house. Three male flame 
Robins sitting on a fence in our 
paddock. They are not at all 
common in our area, and to see 
their brilliant orange-red breasts 
against a background of green 
grass is quite breathtaking. 


The poet William Wordsworth who 
said 'Earth has not anything to 
show more fair' could well have 
been speaking of Flame Robins. 


e» 
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Club Excursion to Local Grasslands 


19 October, 2003 
... pictorial report by Valda Dedman : 


Annual Buttons 
Leptorhynchos scabrus 


A very wet day—no such thing as 

unsuitable weather—with suitable 

clothing (so Graeme Tribe always 
tells us)! 


Yam Daisy 
Microseris lanceolata 


Golden Moths 
Diuris chryseopsis 


yet 


Scented Sundew 
Drosera whittakeri 


Creamy Candles 
Stackhousia monogyna 


Showy Parrot-pea Scarlet Sundew Ë 
Dillwynia sericea Drosera glanduligera fe 
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Healthy Rivers—An illustrated talk given at the 
General Meeting—7 October, 2003 
by Dr Paul Sinclair 


Paul is the director of the Healthy 
Rivers Campaign that has two part- 
time staff. One is involved with 
examining the link between 
Melbourne’s water usage and the 
Gippsland community and their 
water catchments. The other staff 
member works to coordinate 
Victoria’s wide network of some 40 
volunteer representatives who 
speak for the environment on water 
allocation processes. 


Talk summary 
This talk deals with some of the 
problems affecting degraded river 
systems with the main emphasis 
given to the Murray River and some 
other Victorian rivers. Population 
pressures have resulted in very 

` high water usage for agriculture 
and industries that have been built 
up over 100 years supported by 
institutions and government policy. 
There is a need to appreciate that 
undermining our environment 
undermines the livelihood of 
communities and the natural 
integrity of ecosystems. The 
problems need to be overcome in a 
way that not only protects the 
environment but also builds 
sustainable strong communities. 


Environment Victoria (EV) is one 
of the oldest conservation 
organisations in the state. It is a 
non-profit government organisation 
that is dedicated to the protection 
and restoration of the environment. 
Its three core issues are healthy 
rivers, climate change and 
sustainable consumption. EV also 
runs campaigns on a number of 
issues such as forests, public 
transport, plastic bag issues, Point 
Nepean, native vegetation and a 
range of other community 
education programs. 


A healthy rivers campaign is 
possible because it is manageable 
and water is vital for life. Water is 
involved with many other different 
issues such as native forests, 
vegetation and climate change. 
Water is important because it 
comprises 7096 of a human body, is 
a deep part of our cultural identity 


...Roy Whiteside 


and is part of our ethnic identity. 
Rivers matter because they deliver 
nutrients and sustain the ocean e.g. 
healthy ocean fisheries. Rivers 
dilute waste products but in 
Australia and elsewhere they do not 
absorb the waste nearly as well 
today as they did sixty years ago. 
Rivers create rich habitats for 
plants and animals. They maintain 
soil fertility (e.g. the River Nile), are 
a critical part of agriculture and 
provide urban water supplies. 
Some animal species that live in 
rivers have evolved over millions of 
years and they have their own 
genetic inheritance that could 
unlock the secret of curing cancer 
and many other ailments. 


The world’s water 

The total amount of water on this 
planet is limited and the water in 
the world today is the same water 
that existed when the world was 
formed. 

The amount of water on this planet 
available to humans, which has to 
be shared with freshwater eco- 
systems and other parts of the 
environment, is in the proportion of 
one teaspoon per 5 litres. The 
remainder of this planet’s water is 
unavailable to humans (who 
currently use about 54% of what is 
on that teaspoon and this 
percentage will increase as the 
population increases) and cannot 
be accessed. About 96.5 % of the 
Earth’s water is seawater and 3.5% 
is fresh water. 


Climate change 

The environment minister Dr David 
Kemp has said that the drought, 
while not being caused by climate 
change, has been accentuated by 
the forces of climate change. 
Climate change is altering where 
rain falls. It is predicted that in the 
Australian region, the rainfall will 
move south, with Tasmania 
becoming a more favourable place 
to live. About 25% of the water 
available to humans falls in the 
Amazon basin where very few of 
the world’s population live. 

About one-sixth of the world’s 
population live without regular 
access to safe drinking water and 


consequently about one child dies 
from a water-borne disease every 8 
seconds. Urban dwellers tend to 
take for granted the water that is on 


tap. 


Water conflicts 

The strategic think tank in Canberra 
has said that the increasing 
population growth in countries to 
the north of Australia presents 
security issues for Australia around 
the availability of fresh water. Iraq 
and Turkey were having a lot of 
conflict over water even before oil. 
There is a conflict between 
Palestine and Israel because 
Israel's water supply originates in 
Palestinian territory. 


Effects of water condition 
Aquatic life in freshwater is dying 
out five times more quickly than life 
on land. Much of the basic 
infrastructure on which our life 
depends is threatened. This is 
because of the loss of biodiversity 
that would aid in building up 
resilient systems. Currently 70% of 
our rivers are seriously degraded 
and 70% of our native fish (which 
are an indicator of the health of the 
ecosystem) are threatened with 
extinction. Most of the rivers north 
of the Great Dividing Range have 
poisonous algal blooms that have 
doubled since 1995. The areas of 
wetlands west of Melbourne, such 
as the Glenelg catchment, have 
been reduced by 75%. Wetlands 
are natural purification areas that 
have been produced at no cost to 
humans. 

Water quality can be represented 
by colour-coded maps. In 
mountainous areas water quality is 
generally in fairly good condition. 
The water quality is poorer where 
there is heavy water usage for 
urban areas, agriculture and 
irrigation delivery systems. The 
water quality is measured by 
considering hydrology, streamside 
vegetation, the physical form of 
channel water quality and the 
amount of aquatic life. 

Information about the condition of 
water in rivers and catchments on a 
global, state or local basis can be 
accessed through the Internet. For 
instance, in the Werribee river 
system, water condition in the 
upper catchments is much better 
than further downstream. The ` 
catchments surrounding Geelong 
are also fairly degraded. These 
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include the Barwon and Moorabool 
Rivers and the Otways. 

A balance is required between the 
needs of the environment and 
human needs for agriculture and 
industry. There appear to be social 
challenges that are in a process of 
bringing about revolutionary 
changes to regional Victoria. 


Current social and economic 
processes 

Over the last 40 years the number of 
farms has halved as they have 
increased in size accompanied by a 
decrease in the size of farming 
communities. Areas within 
commuting distance of Melbourne are 
increasing with life-style farmers. The 
area being farmed is predicted to 
reduce and the numbers of farms is 
predicted to continue to decline 
according to the Department of 
Sustainability and Environment. 
Agricultural production remains 
critical as we are producing more on 
less land. There are great social 
pressures also on the way that land 
has been traditionally used. There are 
many uncertainties about water 
usage, e.g. water consumption in 
toilets. 

There are a series of challenges in 
terms of global commodity markets 
as the price of agricultural 
commodities declines. This puts 
pressure on farmers and influences ` 
the types of natural resource 
management practices that can be 
afforded to be undertaken. 

There are national and local water 
markets so, for example, areas like 
the Kerang area (where Paul grew 
up) have some 24,000 megalitres of 
water extracted in a year. Many dairy 
farms are small and are becoming 
unviable. Struggling farmers can 
survive by selling part of their water 
allocation in order to provide an 
income. The loss of this water 
decreases their milk production. The 
economic pressures on producers 
have resulted in a substantial social 
change in the Kerang area. 
Environmental degradation and 
restoration is also creating a whole 
series of pressures on communities. 
Large areas of flood plains are 
threatened with a massive loss of 
trees that is going to have an impact 
on people's mental and physical 
wellbeing. 


There is a growing consumer 
expectation of green and clean 
products as city people are 
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demanding higher levels of 
environmental standards. 


Water usage in Victoria 

77% is used for irrigated agriculture, 
1796 for urban and industrial and the 
rest is for rural water supply. Despite 
the rhetoric the demand for water in 
the whole of Australia has been 
increasing. Between 1983 and 1996 
there was a 3996 increase in surface 
water use in Victoria with an even 
larger increase in NSW. 


Understanding the problem 

One of the great challenges for us is 
that for over a century we have been 
trying to build certainties into an 
environment that is naturally variable 
and uncertain. Ludwig Becker, who 
travelled with Burke and Wills (and 
died with them), wanted to study the 
mystery of the land. When one reads 
his diaries about the conditions 
experienced, it is realised that the trip 
should not have been made with the 
type of weather conditions and terrain 
that was encountered. 

When living in Remark, Paul spent 
some time with Dud [surname unable 
to be transcribed] who was born 
about 1920, who emphasised the 
need to love the natural patterns and 
the indigenous landscape. He used to 
draw for Paul the flood plains of the 
Murray River as he remembered 
them as a child. He described and 
listed the birds and plants. He drew, 
in a shaky hand, some wonderful 
historical records of what that 
landscape was like. The same 
landscape today is a saltpan. Dud 
told stories about Black Box trees and 
the way they require a good ‘drink’ 
about every 10 to 12 years. More 
recently the river has been changed 
basically into a machine, where flows 
are maintained fairly consistently. As 
a consequence all the trees in the 
flood plain are permanently stranded 
from occasional flooding. The attitude 
has been that rivers start in the hills 
and run out to sea. Rivers need to 
breathe like a lung in order for the 
flora and fauna to survive. A lateral 
movement is critical. Water in the 
flood plain brings back all the carbon 
and bugs that are on the flood plain, 
and bring that food back into the 
connecting channel for the animals to 
live in. 

Paul showed a map of the Murray 
River with a green line showing the 
natural flow pattern of the river and a 
blue line showing the present way of 
flow regulation. Flora and fauna have 
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bred over millions of years along the 
region represented by the green line. 
Along the region represented by the 
blue flow curve a whole series of 
breeding and death events are 
triggered. 

This is because the environment has 
been changed and does not allow 
fish, birds and trees to survive. 
Currently about 7596 of the Murray 
River's natural flow has been 
removed. 

The systems that have built up to the 
green curve are struggling and some 
of them are dying. Downstream of 
Mildura over a distance of some 925 
kilometres in many areas of Red 
Gum forest more than 5096 of the 
trees are dead or under stress. Along 
the river the old trees are part of the 
Red Gum forests like Chowilla, 
Gunbower and Barmah. A recent 
photograph of the Gunbower Forest 
showed dead trees. These trees have 
been there for 1000 years and have 
had drought before but are dying now 
because they have had 80 years of 
drought caused by humans. A 
combination of changes in the flow 
regime and other land mis-practices 
has intensified the salinity of the area. 
The land is ruined as it would not 
support an eco-tourism business or 
be suitable to grow grapes or citrus. 
As stewards of our unique 
environment we should strive to 
prevent further deterioration of 
freshwater eco-systems. Apart from 
the fact that these systems are the 
foundation of life we should think 
about them as a cultural system. It is 
the way the environment has shaped 
who we are and which we would like 
future generations to experience. 


Murray Cod 

Fish like Murray Cod, for example, 
have as much right to be on the 
planet as humans. This fish is one of 
those species that we would like to 
preserve for future generations and 
be able to tell stories about. Paul 
recalled Bud Sebastian (of Mitta 
Mitta) who died in 2001 when Paul 
was writing his book on the Murray. 
Paul had talked to Bud who told him 
great stories about the Murray of the 
past. Bud was a great yarn teller who 
used to catch Murray Cod when they 
were plentiful. An example included 
270 pounds of cod that he caught in 
1952. 


Dreamtime 
Aborigines regard Murray Cod as a 
spirit fish and a creation fish. They 
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believed that they actually created the 
Murray, but in the ‘dreamtime’ a 
hunter chased a massive Murray Cod 
called Pondie down the river from 
near Swan Hill to the mouth of the 
river trying to spear him. At the 
Murray mouth the Murray Cod was 
speared and its flesh became all the 
other native fish species. In his 
younger days Bud Sebastian had 
believed the river was an unlimited 
resource of fish etc. It was so hard 
imagining that this abundance would 
come to an end. Today 90% of native 
fish in the Murray-Darling basin 
system have gone. It matters 
because fish are an indicator of the 
health of the eco-system. Bud told a 
story about cutting away the skin of 
the swim bladder of the Murray Cod. 
If this skin is held up to the sun it was 
said that you will see the birthplace of 
that fish. 

This is undoubtedly an aboriginal 
story that fishermen have been telling 
because it says something important 
about the river. It says there is one 
spot in the river that is important to a 
Murray Cod. It also says that river 
without Murray Cod is not the Murray 
River but is something else. 


Scientific research on Murray Cod 
Scientists have proved by using 
tracking devices on Murray Cod, that 
they move out on to the flood plain at 
flood times and take the same path 
and return to the same snag year 
after year. Many snags have been 
removed from the river over many 
years and that has changed the flow 
pattern that affects the breeding 
conditions for the Murray Cod. 
Environmental changes usually occur 
in a gradual way until they reaches a 
critical level. The policy developers of 
government do not generally consider 
on a long-term basis. A comparison 
of commercial catches of Murray Cod 
in 1947 and 1995 indicate the decline 
in the Murray Cod. 

The official fishing industry on the 
Murray has now finished. 
Newspapers report the occasional 
catches of a Murray Cod but this is 
not a gauge of the river's health as 
we know So little about the Murray 
and many other environments. We 
need to make a diagnosis of the 
problems and act. 


A Murray Cod tragedy 

About 200 Murray Cod were 
accidentally killed in Broken Creek, a 
tributary of the Murray, in November 


2002. There was a concern about 
irrigation water and a worry about 
ensuring that the drains that take the 
poliution from the irrigation paddocks, 
were not putting too much polluting 
nutrient into the river. No one was 
actually managing the fish because 
they were not legally responsible for 
those fish. The fish that died were in a 
stretch of Broken Creek that has 13 
weirs in a 60 km stretch. Very 
expensive fish ladders were meant to 
allow the fish to move down them 
through great concrete structures so 
they could pretend it was natural. 
Unfortunately the water quality 
declined in each weir pool as the fish 
moved down the fish ladders. When 
the fish got to the last ladder this one 
was closed and there was not an 
environmental flow allocation to just 
put a small quantity over the ladder to 
allow the fish to get into the river. 
These fish went to the bottom of the 
creek, died, and a few days later their 
bodies floated to the surface. There 
needed to be an allocation of water in 
the interests of these fish. 


The present position on the Murray 
River is to recover 1500 gigalitres of 
water, i.e. about a 2096 reduction in 
current water allocation north of the 
Great Dividing Range over a 10 to 15 
year period. The message needs to 
be communicated to and supported 
by the public. 


Water Keeper Alliance 
Environment Victoria, together with 
the Myer Foundation and the 
Australian Conservation Foundation, 
has established the Water Keeper 
Alliance that is based on the 170,000- 
person movement in USA. It consists 
of people who have concerns about 
water quality or the condition of the 
river. The organisation tries to link 
them to people who can help them. 
Sir William Deane has agreed to be 
the patron of Water Keeper Alliance. 
There ís a whole series of reforms 
that this alliance thinks should  . 
happen. River management needs 
stronger legal protection. 
Environmental water needs to be 
managed so that someone is 
accountable on a regional basis to 
deliver urban or irrigation water 
supply. This would allow 
accountability to the people that live 
on and around the river. We need to 
invest in research and monitoring of 
how well we are doing in managing 
our rivers. 


River restoration 

Rivers can be restored if we choose. 
For instance the Upper Snowy River 
has responded to the very small 
amount of water that recently has 
been allowed to flow down it. Herd's 
Swamp around Kerang that has been 
revegetated by the Field and Game 
[organisation] has resulted in some 
40,000 birds of various species 
returning to the area. The Barmah 
Forest in Victoria has had some great 
responses with bird breeding 
programs. Lake Mereti in SA is one of 
those fine areas in the Murray where 
it used to have a wetting and drying 
cycle. When it was dry a whole lot of 
vegetation used to grow up in the 
lake bed and as the water returned 
there was a lot of food for yabbies, 
birds etc. In more recent times the 
local community had been used to 
the lake being maintained full of 
water. But holding the water at a 
constant level has basically killed the 
vegetation and the associated eco- 
system. By starting to use the lake 
like a machine, it was possible to try 
to mimic nature by wetting and drying 
it. If you dry it, the vegetation comes 
back and the yabbies have got 
something to eat, and people go 
there. People were complaining that 
the lake was dry and asking how that 
could be natural, as they could not 
take their boat out to catch yabbies 
because vegetation was clogging up 
their motor. This was a system that 
was starting to build up again after 
the lake had been full and the water 
slowly retreating, and it provided 
great recreational opportunities to the 
local community. 


We need to decide now on the type 
of environment to be passed on to 
future generations as we are at that 
time in history when change can 
happen. We have to ensure that the 
change is fair and that it protects our 
environment and creates decent 
futures for people. 


A vote of thanks was given by Barry 
Lingham. 


«P» 
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Weed Control—You Yangs Regional Park 


Boneseed Chrysanthemoides monilifera and 
Bridal Creeper, Asparagus asparagoides 


White ‘surfing the Internet’ for 
information on Boneseed control, | 
found quite a bit of information on 
another weed, Bridal Creeper, 
Asparagus asparagoides. 


This is a major weed problem not 
only in the You Yangs but also in 
roadsides and reserves all through 
southern Australia. It smothers 
other vegetation by climbing all 
over it, and its tubers prevent 
native plant seedlings from 
growing, especially orchids. 


After winter rain, foliage emerges 
from the tubers that have survived 
over summer. Birds then eat the 
fruit and so disperse the seeds. 


After ten years of research, three ~ 


biological control agents have 
been released that hopefully 
should slow the advance of this 
weed. Both the weed and these 
controls come from South Africa. 


Bridal Creeper was introduced to 
Australia in the 1800s and is still 
sold in garden centres as an 
ornamental plant. It readily 
escapes into areas of natural 
vegetation ‘threatening 
biodiversity, including rare and 
unique native plants, especially 
orchids.’ (CSIRO) 


Two of the controls are Rust 
Fungus and Leaf Hopper beetles, 
both defoliate the plants, depleting 
the reserves in the massive 
underground mat of tubers. The 
larvae of the leaf beetle stop the 
creeper climbing by stripping off its 
shoots and leaves. 


There have been more than 1500 
release sites across Australia. 
After two or three years at sites on 
Kangaroo Island, the difference is 
said to be quite noticeable. 


...Claire Greenwell 


The Bridal Creeper Rust Fungus, 
Puccinia myrsiphylli that is host- 
specific, was approved for release 
in June 2000. 


The rust infects the leaves and 
stems and the severely diseased 
plants shed the infected leaves 
prematurely, producing few or no 
fruits. 


In Australia the rust fungus first 
appears on bridal creeper 1-2 
months after the first autumn rains, 
and is detrimental to plant 
development and reproduction, 
reducing stem, fruit, rhizome and 
tuber production. 


The rust fungus is not systemic, it 
must re-infect plants every growing 
season. 


The results of research have 
demonstrated to the authorities 
that the rust fungus does not pose 
a threat to other plant species. 


More information, photos, video, 
audio, from: 


Louise Lawrence, CSIRO, 
Phone: 02-6246 4087 

Website address: 
www.ento.csiro.au/bridalcreeper 
www.ento.csiro.au/bridalcreeper/ 
fungus/_ pages/rustlifecucle.html 


Back to the Boneseed control... 


In 2002, students from the Norlane 
High School, as part of their 
science studies, formed a 
partnership with the You Yangs 
Regional Park staff, to develop a 
Boneseed control information site 
on the Internet, specifically for the 
Park. 


Find it at: www./norlanehs. vic. edu. 
au/you%20yangs%20regional% 
20park/natural%.../boneseed html 
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Boneseed Chrysanthemoides 
monilifera, was also introduced to 
Australia from South Africa in the 
early 1850s and it has since 
become a noxious weed. 


On average it produces 3000 
seeds per square metre in 
Australia compared with 127 in its 
native South Africa. The seeds are 
spread by birds, humans, rabbits, 
foxes, possums and running water. 


Seed germinates at any time of the 
year—rapidly after fire or other 
disturbance. It has many 
branches, grows to a height of 3 
metres, and has broad serrated 
leaves that are quite powdery 
underneath. 


There has been very little success 
so far from the five biological 
agents released in the Park. 
These include Lacy-wing Seed Fly 
Mesoclanis magnipalpis, three 
beetles Chrysolina spp., the Bitou 
Tip Moth Comostolopsas germana, 
and the Chrsanthemoides Leaf- 
roller moth Tortrix spp., also - 
imported from South Africa. 


| found a very interesting site with 
three pages of information for the 
last mentioned at: : 
wWw-staff.mcs.uts.edu/-don/ 
larvae/tort/tortrix.html 


It is obvious from looking at the 
photographs on the facing page 
(and visiting 'our' area) d other 
community sites on the Great 
Circle Drive that regular hand 
removal of Boneseed over many, 
many years is by far the most 
effective means of control. This of 
course, is asking a lot for an area 
of this size and as badly affected 
as the You Yangs! 


However, every little bit helps! 
Let's all pull a weed out every time 
we visit the area. How about 
making a special effort to visit 
there, | am sure you will be 
thinking of it after reading the 
articles by Joe Hubbard and 
Vernon Cohen in this issue! (A 
Mid-week Bird Group excursion is 
planned for 20 November.) 

Then write a paragraph or two and 
send it in to me for publication in 
the Geelong Naturalist. 


&» 
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Boneseed Pull—You Yangs Regional Park—30 & 31 August, 2003 
...photographic report by Claire Greenwell 


fe A is 


Where Boneseed has been removed by Geelong Field Naturalist members over many, 
many years—note the difference! 


Each Boneseed flower has Clematis given the chance of Mint Bushes 2 metres high! 
hundreds of seeds! survival. 


a ———————D 
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A Successful Search for an Easy Walking 
Trail in the You Yangs 


On September 28, Joan and | 
went searching for a relatively 
easy walk in the You Yangs that 
we could take our Lara Probus 
friends on. The two main criteria 
were that it was interesting and 
reasonably flat. We drove around 
the Great Circle Drive but as it had 
been very dry, everything seemed 
so uninteresting. 


` We stopped on the way round at 


Stockyards and checked it out for 
wildflowers and birds. After a 
while on the track it started to 
descend and we realised that it 
may be too steep for some of our 
friends to tackle. Our reward was 
to see a Short-beaked Echidna 
busily burrowing for his tucker. 


We pushed on to Cressy Gully 
Road, where we had been on 
other occasions, realising that it 
too was a reasonable climb back. 


So on we went to the Information 


Centre where one of the Rangers 
told us of a new car park that had 
been constructed at the end of 
Drysdale Road on the north side of 
the You Yangs. 


To get to Drysdale Road we 
needed to go out of the Park, turn 
left into Branch Road, then left into 
Farrers Road and continue on past 
Toynes Road on the left and the 
next left is Drysdale Road. 


Two days later we tried again after 
the previous day of heavy rain. 


At the end of Drysdale Road we 
found the newly constructed car 
park on the left. (Take care on 
entering as the drain at the 
entrance is rather deep.) In the 
car park (no toilets, no water), we 
were greeted by so many birds 
that we knew that this was the 
Place ! (Grey Shrike-thrush, 
Honeyeaters, Dusky 
Woodswallow, Superb Fairy-wren, 
Pallid Cuckoo, Red-browed 
Firetails making their nest, 
Crested Shrike-tit, Parrots, and 


.. Vernon Cohen 


raptors in the sky above the hills, 
Little Eagle, Wedge-tailed Eagle, 
Whistling Kite, and many more. 
We recorded 46 species that 
morning! 


As you enter the Park through the 
pedestrian entrance you will see 
arrow signs on posts, coloured 
yellow and orange. (These signs 
have been put in place to mark the 
tracks for mountain-bike riders, so 
it is probably wise to give them 

the right of way in the weekends 
and holidays.) 


We chose at first the orange 
arrows to the right but it proved too 
steep for us, so we turned back 
and took the yellow arrows to the 
left which led us on an interesting 
trail which winds around the 
Barros Pits ponds where you will 
meet up with a number of water 
birds. (We saw Black Swans 
nesting, Yellow Spoonbill, 
Australasian Grebe (12+), Black 
Duck, Chestnut Teal, Dusky 
Moorhen, Little Pied Cormorant, 
Reed Warblers) and a cacophany 
of frog calls. 


This lovely area is at the lower end 
of Cressy Gully Road and the 
Stockyard Track, and for the fitter 
and more energetic of you, it 
would be possible to make a circuit 
of Cressy Gully Road, the Outer 
Circle Drive and the Stockyard 
Track, otherwise just go as far as 
is comfortable. Disadvantages: 
may be slippery in parts after rain, 
Boneseed, bike riders, and the 
noise of the shooting range, mainly 
in the weekends. 


If you have not already found it, 
we hope that you may find it as 
interesting and pleasant a walk as 
we did. 
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Next Mid-week Bird 


Group Excursion 
20 November, 2003 
Western You Yangs and 
Hovells Creek 


November is a very good time to 
visit this area, with the arrival of the 
spring/summer migrants such as 
Rainbow Bee-eaters, Cuckoos and 
Woodswallows. 


Meet: 8.30 am at the Corio Village 
Carpark (south-west corner) 
adjacent to the corner of Gellibrand 


Street and Goulburn Avenue. 


OR 9.00 am at the corner of Sandy 
Creek Road and Branch Road, Lara. 


Finish: about 12.30 pm 


Enquiries: 
Polly Cutcliffe 5244 0182 


December excursion 
Thursday, 18 December 
Inverleigh 


Leader: Kay Campbell 


Fungi book 
corrections! 


There are a few errors in the 
scientific index in lan McCann's 
fungi book which had been rushed 
to print to have it ready in time for 
the Fungi Map Conference. 


Ray Baverstock is sending for the 
corrected index—so those who 
have bought the book can get the 
amended copy from him or 
alternatively send a stamped- 
addressed envelope to the 
distributors. 


The corrected index is being 
reprinted for inclusion in future 
sales. 
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Mid-week Bird Group Excursion 
October 16 , 2003 
Little River Earth Sanctuary 


Over 20 members of the Club and 
a visitor, little Becky Wright, aged 2 
years 3 months, accompanied by 
her Grandmother, enjoyed a very 
different morning of 'Field 
Naturalistic Diversity' for the Mid- 
week Birdos. The diversity 
included mammals, plants, reptiles 
and 44 species of birds (see list 
that follows). 


On a morning that began with a 
cold fresh wind that caused us all 
to rug up, we later experienced 
fine, mild and at times sunny 
conditions. We were welcomed 
by our excellent guides from Little 
River Earth Sanctuary, as we 
walked from the car park to the 
Historic Mt Rothwell Homestead 
(thank you to Melissa, David and 
Dianne). What a delight to be 
shown in to the well preserved 
homestead and to be treated to 
coffee/tea in the magnificent 
reception room. 


The property is now protected by 
22 km of innovative feral proof 
fencing which is allowing Earth 
Sanctuary to restore biodiversity to 
the region. The old property on 
the north side of the You Yangs 
has been divided into zones which 
in turn will be restored to, as far as 
possible, the original Basalt 
Grasslands with its mammals of 
two hundred years ago. 

The zone. we explored was Zone 4, 
which is old growth box woodland, 
excellent habitat for the mammals 
we were to discover, with cover for 
birds and plants, and a waterhole 
for the frogs we heard. 


Some memorable sightings: 

As we were waiting to enter Zone 4 
through the security gate, a large 
male Koala was seen running 
towards us, harassed by Sulphur- 
crested Cockatoos and 
desperately trying to climb the 
security fence. We were told later 
that he was helped over, and 
hopefully is enjoying a feed and 
maybe a female or two. 


.. Vernon Cohen 


On our way to the waterhole, we 
disturbed a Rufous Bettong from 
its grassy nest. The occupant was 
seen running away at 
approximately 40 kph rather like a 
Road-runner! We were told that it 
would abandon that nest. It was 
lovely to see our junior group 
member, Becky, peering into this 
simple nest with such wonder. 


After a wait at the waterhole we 
heard the Growling Grass Frog 
growl over the more numerous 
Pobblebonk Frogs. 


Up above, we were rewarded to 
see Wedge-tailed Eagles, a Brown 
Falcon and a Whistling Kite, whilst 
on the ground we could see 
Pimelia, Chocalate Lily, Golden 
Moths, Eutaxia and many other 
plants and flowers. 

Birds of special interest included: 
Southern Whiteface, Brown- 
headed Honeyeater, Diamond 
Firetail, Red-browed Firetail 
(nesting), Australian Wood Duck 
with brood which disappeared into 
the grass. (see full list). 


We ended the morning lunching on 
the beautifully tiled verandah of the 
historic homestead and later 
explored the garden and outside of 
the house. The Mid-week Bird 
Group is not to be missed. 


Bird List: (44 species) 
Australian Wood Duck, Straw- 
necked Ibis, Whistling Kite, 
Wedge-tailed Eagle, Brown 
Falcon, Galah, Sulphur-crested 
Cockatoo, Eastern Rosella, Red- 
rumped Parrot, Laughing  . 
Kookaburra, White-throated 
Treecreeper, Brown Treecreeper, 
Superb Fairy-wren, Spotted 
Pardalote, Striated Pardalote, 
Brown Thornbill, Yellow-rumped 
Thornbill, Southern Whiteface, 
Red Wattlebird, White-plumed 
Honeyeater, Brown-headed 
Honeyeater, New Holland 
Honeyeater, Jacky Winter, 
Eastern Yellow Robin, Rufous 
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Whistler, Grey Shrike-thrush, 
Restless Flycatcher, Magpie-lark, 
Grey Fantail, Willie Wagtail, 
Black-faced Cuckoo-shrike, Dusky 
Woodswallow, Australian Magpie, 
Little Raven, Skylark, House 
Sparrow, Red-browed Finch, 
Diamond Firetail, European 
Goldfinch, Welcome Swallow, 
Tree Martin, Silvereye, Common 
Starling. 


Plant List: (Diana Primrose) 
Common Rice-flower 
Pimelea humilis 
Golden Moths 
Diuris lanceolata 
Chocolate Lily 
Arthropodium strictum 
Common Everlasting 
Chrysocephalum apiculatum 
Tiny Star 
Hypoxis glabella 
Common Eutaxia 
Eutaxia microphylla 
Creeping Bossiaea 
Bossiaea prostrata 
Wattle Mat-rush 
Lomanara filiformis 
Green Rock-fern 
Cheilanthes austrotenuifolia 
Grassland Wood-sorrel 
Oxalis perennans 
Hedge Wattle 
Acacia paradoxa 
Tall Bluebell 
Wahlenbergia stricta 
Tall Sundew 
Drosera peltata subp. auriculata 
Fringe Lily 
Thysanotus sp. 
Red Box 
Eucalyptus polyanthemos 


Frogs: (DP) 
Four of the seven species of frog 
recorded in the sanctuary were 
heard. 
Pobblebonk (Banjo) 
Limnodynastes dumerili 
Growling Grass Frog 
Littoria raniformis 
Marsh Frog (Spotted or Striped?) 
Limnodynastes tasmaniensis 
or L. peroni 
Common Froglet 
Ranidella signifera 


Mammals seen: 

Pademelons (3 amongst bushes) 
Rufous Bettong (1 startled from 
nest and racing off at high speed) 
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Bird Group Report 


21 October, 2003 
.. John Bottomley 


Mike Weston, Conservation 
Manager for Birds Australia, was 
our speaker on the topic 'A 
Hooded Plover Update'. 


Mike's talk was divided into three 
sections. The first was a review of 
what is known about Hooded 
Plovers so as to identify 
information gaps and research 
needs. Much of this was based on 
a report Mike wrote for Parks 
Victoria in 2001 entitled Managing 
the Hooded Plover in Victoria. The 
second section was a review of 
what was learned from the Phillip 
Island — Kilcunda oil spill of March 
2003. The third was a review of the 
efficacy of temporary beach 
closures for improving the hatch 
rate of Hooded Plover eggs. The 
talk throughout was management 
focused. 


There has been a great growth in 
the number of publications 
concerned with Hooded Plovers in 


the last twenty years. Prior to 1980 . 


virtually nothing had been 
published. The 1980s saw over 
forty publications, the 1990s over 
eighty with projections for the first 
decade of this century suggesting 
over 150 more. The most common 
publications are scientific articles, 
some 174 to date, and newsletters. 
Little has been directed at the 
general public. Approximately 5096 
of publications have been Victoria 
based with Western Australia 


accounting for a further 20-96. The . 


western population is separated 
from the eastern population by the 
Nullarbor Plain and is likely to be 
identified as a separate sub- 
species. The characteristics and 
behaviour of these birds is thus 
less well known than is the case 
for the eastern population. 
Topically the greatest number of 
publications deal with the breeding 
biology, management of and 
threats to Hooded Plovers. Topics 
with less attention include their 
social biology, habitat preferences 
including preference for breeding 
habitat, foraging behaviour, 
. taxonomy and population size and 
distribution. 


The main findings of this literature 
as it applies to conservation and 
management is that although the 
Hooded Plover faces serious 
threats it is a relatively easy bird to 
manage. What needs to be done is 
pretty much known. It is doing it 
that presents the difficulties. 


Research conducted by Mike in 
Central Victoria between 1995-98 
indicates that Hooded Plovers 
enjoy very low breeding success. It 
takes 26-29 days for eggs to hatch 
once laid. Only 22-2496 of eggs 
successfully hatch. This is a very 
low percentage for wading birds. 
Most eggs are crushed by other 
beach users, mostly human, or 
taken by other species. Chicks 
require a further 34-39 days to 
become flying young. Only 20% of 
chicks live to become flying young. 
This again is a very low 
percentage for wading birds. Not a 
great deal is known about why 
these birds die in such numbers. 
Less than five per cent of Hooded 
Plover eggs thus produce flying 
young. Over a nine month period 
these juveniles turn into adult birds 
with a success rate of 55%. This is 
a reasonably good success rate 
compared with other waders. 
Annual survival rates for adults, 
9196, are high. The poor breeding 
success of Hooded Plovers is then 
a result of very low success at the 
first two stages of the cycle. It is on 
measures aimed at improving 
success at these stages that 
conservation and management 


needs to focus. Particular attention 


needs to be paid to ways in 
lowering the loss of eggs through 
crushing. 


A second major group of threats 
have to do with habitat 
modification. Hooded Plovers are 
birds of high energy sandy coasts. 
These feature steeply sloped 
sandy beaches backed by sand 
dunes. Such coasts are attractive 
to human beings who on many 
beaches make intensive use of the 
beach and waters edge causing 
great disturbance to Hooded 
Plovers. Dune systems are also 
becoming modified through human 
action. Increased vegetation 
caused by fire suppression 
measures makes them less 
suitable habitat for Hooded Plovers 
as does the increasing steepness 


of the beachside face of the dunes 
resulting from coastal protection 
measures. Add to this rising sea 
levels which result in many flooded 
nests and the Hooded Plover is 
facing a habitat squeeze. 


The key issues facing conservation 

managers responsible for Hooded 

Plovers are then: 

e improving egg survival rates 

e improving chick survival rates 

e slowing and reversing habitat 
modification, and 

e determining the efficacy of 
management techniques. 


The second section of Mike’s talk 
dealt with the Phillip Island — 
Kilcunda oil spill of March 2003. In 
this spill some 25,000 litres of thick 
oil were spilled. Mike was called in 
as those responsible for the 
cleanup were aware that affected 
beaches had resident pairs of 
Hooded Plovers. Over a few days 
Mike identified a nest with three 
eggs and captured a badly oiled 
juvenile and a badly oiled adult. A 
further three adults were identified 
as being oiled but not sufficiently to 
pose them any threat for survival. 
Despite the cleanup involving 100 
people over eight days and the use 
of two six-wheeled vehicles the 
nest was protected. These eggs 
later hatched. The two oiled birds 
were cleaned at the Phillip Island 
Nature Park hospital. This involved 
rubbing detergent into the oily 
feathers and rinsing off the foam 
for as many times as it took to get 
rid of the oil. It is highly stressful for 
the birds but they die unless they 
are cleaned as they ingest toxic oil 
as they preen their feathers. 
Overall success was good. The 
adult has been seen many times 
since release on Woolamai Beach 
and the eggs hatched a few days 
after the completion of the cleanup. 
The juvenile bird flew away upon 
release but has not been seen 
since. It may or may not have 
relocated and survived. Overall the 
spill demonstrated that Hooded 
Plovers can cope with 
environmental disasters if given 
appropriate help. 


The third section of Mike’s talk 
dealt with the results of a study 
conducted by Fiona Hodge, an 
honours student supervised by 
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Mike. As many eggs are crushed 
by beach users the intent of the 
study was to determine the 
effectiveness of temporary beach 
closures effected through the use 
of combinations of simple signs 
and string fences around nests. 

. The signs simply asked people not 
to enter an area where there was a 
nest. Pigeon eggs were used to 
create ‘false’ nests. Sometimes a 
simple string fence was erected in 
addition to the placement of signs. 


November 2003 


Overall these simple measures 
were quite successful. Most people 
stayed away from the nests. 
Females were more compliant than 
were males with older males being 
more compliant than younger 
males. No-one was surprised with 
this finding! Mike intends to involve 
organised beach users such as 
surf clubs in putting temporary 
beach closures into effect around 
nests. 
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Barry Lingham made a short 
speech of thanks. The talk was 
received with interest from those in 
attendance who showed their 
appreciation with a generous round 
of applause. 
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Bird Observations for October 2003 


21/10/03 |Reedy Lake at Whitehorse Road. 


12/10/03 |Ocean Grove, Point Lonsdale Shoreline. Dead on 
beach. 


15/10/03 |Point Addis. One on nest with one on lookout. 


17/10/03 |Swan Bay Jetty. 
AC 


Point Lonsdale Lighthouse 
1/10/03 |Point Lonsdale Lighthouse 


1 

beach. 

eeding Fur Seal. 

beach. 

beach. 

Fairy Prions. 

ee eae Grove, Point Lonsdale Shoreline. Dead on 
MAC 


...John Bottomley 


Several interesting groups of observations this month. Barry Lingham came across a large number of pelagic birds 
beach-washed at Ocean Grove. Craig Morley had seen several pelagic species at Point Lonsdale Lighthouse the 
previous day following two days of strong southwesterly winds. The beach-washed birds presumably died in an 
offshore storm before being washed ashore. Members also submitted numerous records of cockatoos and parrots. 
Most interesting among these are the nesting pairs of Red-rumped Parrots at Serendip and a very late Swift Parrot at 
the You Yangs. Also of interest are a number of very tame Blue-winged Parrots at Aireys Inlet that are thought to be 
nesting. Interesting robin records include the first Scarlet Robin record for Eastern Park in sixteen years, a very late 
Rose Robin along the Barwon and a late Flame Robin at Gnarwarre. 


Observers were: AW, Alison Watson; BAt, Bryant Attwood; BL, Barry Lingham; CMo, Craig Morley; GMc, Gordon 
McCarthy; GT, Graeme Tribe; HS, Hans Streefkerk; JB, John Bottomley; JCa, Jocelyn Calvert; JN, John Newman; 
KBa, Kieran Baverstock; KC, Kay Campbell; MAC, Margaret Cameron; PSt, Pat Streefkerk; RBa, Ray Baverstock; 
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ooded Plover zx 


ellow-tailed Black- 2 30/09/03 Brisbane Ranges, DeMotts Road. First time seen in this 
ockatoo location. 
f urdiboluc Reservoir. 
ang-gang Cockatoo At 
1 30/09/03 Highton. At 


Long-billed Corella 12/10/03 Stonehaven. In paddock. 
16/10/03 Mount Duneed, Stewart Reserve. 


12/10/03 |Gnarwarre. In roadside eucalypts. 
Little Lorikeet 2 21/10/03 Geelong West in parking lot west of Pakington Street. In 


eucalypts. 
Eastern Rosella | 4 | 4/0/03 Serendip. Two pairs nesting in duck nest boxes. Mc 
wift Parrot 18/09/03 You Yangs in Yelloe Gums near Eastern Flat. 


Red-rumped Parrot 4/10/03 Serendip. Two pairs nesting in logs lying in the lake. 


Blue-winged Parrot 19/10/03 Aireys Inlet at intersection of Great Ocean Road and MA 
Bambra Road. Very tame. Two on 17/10/03. 


acred Kingfisher 1 17/10/03 Distillery Creek Road near sewage farm. 


1 19/10/03 Ocean Grove. L 


6+ 5/10/03 Nou Yangs, Eastern Flat. Three at least with yellow wing 
spot. 


5 16/10/03 Mount Duneed, Stewarts Reserve. 


hestnut-rumped 3 27/09/03 Bald Hills. Singing separately in the heath. 
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1 ` | 17/10/03 Anglesea Heath at corner of Flaxbournes Road and ICMo, JB, 
Forest Road. 

carlet Robin 1 23/09/03 Eastern Park in Botanic Gardens. A female. First record 
n the park for sixteen years. 


22/09/03 \Gnarwarre. A brown bird. 
10/10/03 Barwon River, Stan Lewis Walk. A male bird 
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16/10/03 Mount Duneed, Stewarts Reserve. A male. Also present BA 
17/10/03. 


20/09/03 Brisbane Ranges, DeMotts Road. Heard calling regularly JB, JCa 


15/10/03 Mount Duneed, Stewarts Reserve. Also one on 20/10/03. BAt 
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16/10/03 Mount Duneed, Stewarts Reserve 


20/09/03 Freshwater Creek. Acrobatically stealing eggs from a HS, PSt 
swallow's nest. 


24/09/03 Freshwater Creek. A newly fledged young bird. First seen HS, PSt 
his season 


75+ odewarré, Considines Road. At 


usky Woodswallow 
rey Butcherbird 
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iamond Firetail L 


1 ou Yangs. In paddock adjacent eastern boundary 
2 ou Yangs at Eastern Paddock. A pair calling 
istletoebird 6/10/03 Brisbane Ranges, DeMotts Road. A pair on 12/10/03. B, JCa 


14/10/03 Zillah Crawcour Park. 


Fairy Martin : 28/09/03 Freshwater Creek. 
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GFNC COMMITTEE 2003—2004 


President Diana Primrose 5250 1811 primrose@sunet.com.au 
Vice-President John Bottomley 5284 1554 johnbo@swift.net.au 
Secretary Alison Watson 5266 1087 aandpwatson@iprimus.com.au 
Treasurer Ray Baverstock 5243 7025 
Minute Secretary Lorraine Phelan 5243 0636 Iphelan@bigpond.com.au 
Committee Member Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 

» " Graeme Tribe 5255 2302 


Barry Lingham 5255 4291 lingham@tpg.com.au 
Deborah Evans 5243 8687 Deborah.Evans@deakinprime.com 
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Geoff Jones 5248 2896 piobaire24@pacific.net.au 
Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
Position vacant 


SPECIAL INTEREST GROUP CONVENERS and OTHER CLUB POSITIONS 


Biodiversity Group Geoff Jones 5248 2896 
Bird Group John Bottomley 5284 1554 
Conservation Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Editor Claire Greenwell 5243 7047 
Geelong Bird Report Marilyn Hewish 5367 3196 
Jerringot Group Valda Dedman 5243 2374 
Librarian Heather Cameron 5229 3552 
Mammal Study Group ` Trevor Pescott 5243 4368 
Membership Officer Jan Venters 5222 2830 
Plant Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Seaview Park Group Dick Southcombe 5243 3916 
Web-master Geoff Jones 5248 2896 


Coming Events 


NOVEMBER 2003 DECEMBER 2003 
General Meeting: Ed McNabb — ‘Nightlife in the TBA Challenge Bird Count 
Dandenongs (and Otways)’ 2 General Meeting: Members Night. 
Plant Group: Workshop. 9 Plant Group Excursion 
Excursion: Moorabool River/Dolly's Creek 18 Mid-week Bird Group Excursion — Inverleigh 
Leaders: Barry Lingham and Lindsay Nelson 
Bird Group: Grainne Maguire — 'Emu-wrens' JANUARY 2004 
Mid-week Bird Group Excursion — Hovells Creek, 17 Saturday % Day Excursion: Barwon River Aquaduct 
Western You Yangs Leader: Ray Baverstock 
Biodiversity Excursion to Inverleigh Bird Group: Team effort — ‘Finding our "hard" birds’ 
Biodiversity Group: Workshop Meeting TBA Summer Wader Count 
17-24 Campout: Mt Kosciuszko 
Leaders: Graeme Tribe & Dick Southcombe 


The closing date for the next magazine will be Monday evening, 24 November, 2003. 
Early lodgement of articles (small & large) would be a great help—late copy may not be accepted. 
Hard copy or diskette (saved as a Word document or .rtf please) to 
4 White Street, Belmont, 3216 —OR—email: cndgreenwell@myplace.net.au 
For further details phone Claire Greenwell: 5243 7047 (or mobile 0408 108 992) 


The latest editions of the following references are recommended: 


Birds: Christidis, L. & Boles, W. (1994) The Taxonomy and Species of Birds of Australia and its 
Territories, Royal Ornithologist Union Monograph 2, RAOU, Melbourne. 

Invertebrates: CSIRO (1991) The Insects of Australia: A Textbook for Students & Research Workers, Vol 1 & 2, 
MUP, Melbourne. i 

Mammals: Menkhorst, P.W. (ed.) (1995) A Field Guide to the Mammals of Australia, Oxford University Press, 

i South Melbourne. 

Plants: Ross, J.H. (ed.) (1996) A Census of the Vascular Plants of Victoria, Royal Botanic Gardens of Victoria, 
Melbourne. 3 

Reptiles and Amphibians: Cogger, H. (1992) Reptiles and Amphibians of Australia, Reed Books, Chatwood, NSW. 


DISCLAIMER 
The responsibility for the accuracy of information and opinions 
expressed in this magazine rests with the author of the article. 
The Geelong Naturalist may be quoted without permission provided 
that acknowledgement of the Club and the author is made. 


Meetings start at 8.00 pm at: 
The Meeting Rooms at Clairvaux Catholic | 
School, Reynolds Road, Belmont. 

Use the driveway between the big hall and 
the playing field. 
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